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THE TREATY MONUMENT. 


William Penn’s arrival in America, oc- 
curred in October, 1682. After some 
time spent in surveying his new posses- 
sions, he, in the beginning of 1683, ar- 
ranged a meeting with the native chiefs, 
under the canopy of a spacious elm tree, 
near the present site of Philadelphia. 
They appeared on the day appointed, in 
their rude attire, and with brandished 
weapons, beneath the shadow of those 
dense woods which covered what is now 
afine and cultivated plain.. On learning 
that the English approached, they deposi- 
ted their arms and sat down in groups, 
each tribe behind its own chieftan. Penn 
then stepping forward, in his usual plain 
dress, and unarmed, held forth in his hand 
the parchment on which the treaty was 
engrossed. In a simple speech, he an- 
nounced to them those principles of equity 
and amity upon which he desired that 
all their future intercourse should be con- 
ducted. He besought them to keep this 
parchment during three generations. The 
Indians replied, in their usual solemn and 
figurative language, that they would live 
in peace with him and his children while 
the sun and moon should endure. A 
friendly display like this is by no means 
unusual in the first opening of intercourse 
between civilized and savage nations; 
but seldom indeed does it long continue 
unbroken, or fail even of being succeed- 
ed by an embittered enmity. Pennsylva- 
nia afforded at least one happy exception. 
Her founder continued with this savage 
people on terms not only of peace, but of 
intimate union; he visited them in their 
villages, he slept in their wigwams; they 
welcomed him almost as a brother. For- 
ty years afterward, they said to the govern- 
or, Sir William Keith, as the highest pos- 
sible compliment, ‘‘ We esteem and love 
you as if you were William Penn himself.” 
What was still more wonderful, the colo- 
nists, though they had to struggle with 
Many uncongenial spirits in their own 
body, succeeded in maintaining good 
terms with the natives; and for nearly a 
century, the Indian tomahawk was never 
i against a people who would have 
considered it unlawful to return the blow. 

The engraving represents the Treaty 

onument, erected by the Penn Society, 
on the spot, in Kensington, where the elm 
tree stood under which the treaty was 
made. [Pictorial Nat. Library. . 
—=— 
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LITTLE ELSIE. 
A Christmas tale by a Country fireside. 
It was Christmas eve, and from one of 
the handsomest mansions in street, 
London, arose the sound of mirth and 
merriment. The spacious parlor was fill- 
ed with gay and happy children, whose 

















joyous laughter rang out, even through the 
closed windows, upon the still frosty air of 
the December evening. Rich damask 
curtains fell to the floor in heavy folds. 
Gorgeous mirrors reflected each childish 
figure, as it floasted round the room with 
a step buoyant with youth and- happiness ; 
and brilliant flowers gleamed from the vel- 
vet carpet, under the fairy tread of the 
little dancers. 

‘A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Beau- 
mont,’ lisped a pretty child, with long 
flaxen ringlets, and cheeks glowing with 
excitement. 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ answered the 
lady, laying her hand on the child’s head ; 
and, smoothing back the soft hair from 
the little speaker’s forehead, she added, 
with a trembling voice, and with her eyes 
filling with tears,—‘ May God bless and 
keep you forever from all harm!’ and this 
in so fervent a manner, that even the child’s 
attention was attracted to her pale face 
and tearful eyes, and turned away with a 
sorrowful look, which was soon dispelled, 
however, as the sound of the merry laugh- 
ter of her companions, who were deep in 
the mysteries of ‘ Hunt the Slipper,’ fell 
upon her ears. The look of sorrow was 
exchanged for one of roguish delight, and 
after giving one more sympathizing look at 
the lady, she bounded off—the shadow 
driven from her heart, as quickly as an 
April cloud, is frightened away by the 
bright warm sunbeams. 

Christmas was ever to the lady, of all 
this apparent happiness, a time of sorrow 
instead of rejoicing. For five years pre- 
vious, in the midst of just such festivities 
as were now going on, and when the re- 
joicings that celebrate the birth of our Sa- 
viour were at their height, the nurse and 
infant daughter of Mrs. Beaumont were 
missing; search was made, but no clue 
could they find by which they could trace 
them. It was thought that the rich orna- 
ments, with which the child was decked 
preparatory to being brought down to be 
gazed at and admired, by the gay party 
assembled in the drawing room, had tempt- 
ed the avarice of the nurse, and that be- 
ing unable to disengage them from the 
child’s person without detection, she had, 
in the hurry of the moment, lifted her out 
of the little cradle, and carried her off they 
knew not whither. Christmas after Christ- 
mas passed over, and still no tidings of 
the lost child came. The children remem- 
bered her as one remembers a face ina 
dream ; but the mother still had clung to 
the hope of again seeing her child, till five 
long years of care had rolled away. Then, 
but not till then, did she despair, and now 
mourned for her as one who was dead, and 
lost to her forever. This was the fifth 
Christmas that had passed, and the moth- 
er could not find it in her heart again to 
allow her own sorrow so completely to 
absorb every other thought at this period, 
as to forbid as usual to her remaining 





children, their Christmas rejoicings ; she 
had, therefore, determined to forget self on 
this evening, in the pleasure of seeing her 
children happy around her. 

Among those who were attracted by the 
sound of music and laughter, and by the 
bright warm light that streamed through 
the half parted curtains on the pale white 
snow without, was an old woman bowed 
down by age and infirmities, and a child 
of some five or six years. The woman 
was poorly clad, and at each blast that 
swept down the long street, chilling with 
its cold breath every thing it encountered, 
drew her miserable shawl tighter around 
her epare figure, and made a movement to 
pass on, but was restrained by the eager 
grasp of the child, who said in a voice: of 
delight, ‘Do, dear grandmother, wait one 
moment longer; see there, what a beau- 
tiful girl, and do look at that sweet pale 
lady; oh, how I wish I was that little girl 
she is kissing now.’ ‘ No, she added, af- 
tera pause, during which she had been 
gazing intently into the room. ‘No,’I 
don’t believe I would like to be her after 
all, for then I should not have such a good 
kind grandmother as you are, would I ?” 

‘ You might have a much better one, my 
child,’ was the humble reply, ‘ but certain- 
ly notone who loved you more.’ But she 
had not waited for an answer, for while her 
grandmother was speaking, she had clam- 
bered up to one of the railings, and so ob- 
tained a full view of the room. She saw 
the gorgeous drapery, the handsome pic- 
ures, and the groups of happy children; 
every thing bore the stamp of wealth and 
comfort; and then her eye wandered to 
the ‘ pale lady,’ as she called her, with her 
sweet, benevolent countenance, and black 
garments, and she wondered how she could 
look sorrowful with so many beautiful 
things around her. But she at last con- 
sentell to follow her grandmother, and 
coming down from her elevated position, 
thought with a sigh of the cold and com- 
fortless dwelling to which they were bound 
and left with regret the scene we have de- 
scribed. 

Sarah Goodwin, the protector of the 
child, was one of those ,women whom we 
sometimes meet with at rare intervals 
among the lower classes. A widow with- 
out relations, she stood alone in the 
world; reduced to extreme poverty, her 
daily bread depending upon the work at 
which she toiled all day, and a greater 
part of the night. Pious and benevolent, 
in the goodness of her heart she had 
adopted the little girl (who had been 
thrown upon her mercy under the most 
singular circumstances,) as her own. One 
cold December night, as she was return- 
ing with work to her humble lodgings, and 
while crossing a dreary common, she heard 
the wail of an infant ; turning, she saw the 
child lying on the cold snow, with its little 
limbs blue and stiff, and with naught to 
protect it from the keen, piercing wind, 
but a small blanket. The clothes seemed 
to have been torn off hastily, for as she 
raised the child in her arms, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise and pity, there dropp- 
edfrom the folds of the blanket, the brok- 
en fragments of a rich bracelet. Sarah 
gathered it up, and with no feelings in her 
heart but those of the tenderest compas- 
sion for the poor forlorn infant, she walked 
quietly over the remaining portion of her 
way, carrying the child with as much care 
as if it had been one of her own offspring. 
It was not till after she had soothed the 
little creature to sleep, and had sat quietly 
down hefore the dying embers of her fire, 
that the thought of the additional tax it 





would be upon her purse, which was bare- 
ly sufficient for her own wants, came across 
her mind. 

‘But I must do my duty, nothwith- 
standing,’ she thought, ‘and as God in his 
infinite wisdom has seen fit to send this 
child to me, who knows but what she may 
grow up to be the comfort of my old age; 
God is the dispenser of all things—he 
knows best what to do to his unworthy 
servant.’ She was amply rewarded for 
her trust and confidence in God’s wisdom, 
by the comfort that the child did prove 
to her as she grew up. Sweet and affec- 
tionate in her disposition, with the most 
winning manners and beautiful features, 
she was the blessing and support of the 
old woman ; for the hard laborious life she 
had been leading, and the additional work 
that she was obliged to take, had so weak- 
ened her that she felt it would soon be im- 
possible for her to move about, without 
the ever ready hand of the ‘little Elsie,’ 
as she called her, to guide and support 
her. She often thought with sorrow of 
the child’s forlorn condition, when she 
would be left without even her to look to, 
* poor protector ’ as she thoughtherself. But 
Sarah’s heart was full of faith in God’s 
mercy and goodness, and before the prayer 
which she had sent to the throne of grace 
for the future welfare of the little Elsie, 
had died away upon her lips, she would 
remember that the Father of the fatherless 
and the Friend of the orphan, had prom- 
ised to stretch out His Almighty hand to 
aid them, and to shield them from every 
danger. 

Thus time wore on, and Elsie was now 
six years old, remarkably intelligent, and. 


anxious to help her grandmother by every. 


means that she was capable of; she had. 


already learned the different streets that. 


led to and from her employers, and many 
atime had the child walked through the 
falling snow of winter, and the heat of the 
sun in summer, to save the old woman the 
long and wearisome walks that would al- 
most exhaust her feeble powers. 

On this Christmas, Sarah had determin- 
ed to give Elsie at least a peep at the do- 
ings of the gay world, and folding up her 
work, had started out for one hvur’s re- 
creation. ‘They were on their way home, 
after Elsie had been gazing into every shop 
window till she was tized of longing for 
the beautiful things displayed in such pro- 
fusion, when they stopped before the house 
already described. Elsie soon forgot in 
thinking and talking over all the beautiful 
sights she had witnessed, the desire she 
had felt to be one of the happy party of 
children. 

The next morning, Sarah found that 
the fatigue and the cold of the previous 
evening, had so exhausted her feeble stocks, 
of strength, that it would be impossible 
for her to carry the work which she had 
been obliged to finish by Christmas.morn- 
ing to her employers; she therefore com- 
missioned Elsie to take it, and to. bring 
back with great care the money they. would 
give her forit. Elsie psemised obedience, 
and tripped out with a light heart. and 
buoyant step. 

The snow was deep and the cold intense, 
but Elsie did not care for that, her only 
wish was to get to the place where: her 
grandmother had bid her deposit the bun- 
dle, and to return as quickly as possible 
with the money, so that-she might be able 
to get some little comforts for her. As 
she walked swiftly onward, her cheeks 
glowing with the exercise, and the wind 
blowing her dark ringlets about her face, 
she seemed the very personification of 
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COMPANION. 








health and happiness, though her gar- 
ments were of the coarsest and plainest 
materials, and her little feet, peeping 
through her shoes, were resting on the cold 
pavement. 

It was a bright Christmas morning, and 
the sun shone on the snow till it sparkled 
like a white dr2ss covered with diamonds. 
The sleighs whirled rapidly past Elsie, as 
she threaded her way through the crowded 
streets, the bells ringing a merry peal and 
keeping time to the swift pace of the horses 
as they flew over the smooth road, while 
pedestrians thronged past, all intent upon 
spending (each according to his tastes and 
abilities,) a ‘merry Christmas.’ 

Elsie’s way was past the same house 
that had so attracted her attention the pre- 
vious evening. She walked towards it 
with some curiosity, wondering how it 
would look in the day-time. 

There was still the crimson curtain, 
falling in rich, heavy folds, the same warm 
bright glow, as from a fire, and though the 
children were no longer dancing round 
the room, and no longer Was heard the 
sound of gay music and laughter, still 
Elsie did not know but what she liked 
better to see it as it was, for then she 
could imagine the ‘pale lady,’ moving 
about with her gentle tread and kind looks 
much more appropriate to a social fireside 
than a ball room. She was about to pur- 
sue her way, afraid that she had ey | 
lingered too long, when a handsome sleig 
dashed up to the door, and Elsie could not 
resist the temptation of waiting to see the 
inmates of this house, that seemed to ex- 
ercis: a kind of fascination over her, come 
out. The hall door was presently thrown 
open, and with much noise and merriment 
a band of children warmly wrapped in furs, 
ran down the steps, and began to seat them- 
selves in the sleigh, while the lady that 
Elsie had noticed the night before, stood 
at the front door giving directions to the 
coachman, with a handsome young girl 
standing by her side, who was evidently 
her daughter. 

The children were soon fixed to their 
satisfaction, the driver gathered up the 
reins, cracked his whip, and off flew the 
sleigh with its precious freight, leaving 
Elsie standing gazing after them, with a 
smile of pleasure on her lips, for she en- 
joyed the sight of so much happiness in 
others, almost as much as if she had been 
of the party.—s. D. w. [ Ep. Recorder. 

(Coneluded next week.) 
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ORIGINAL. 


ADELAIDE. 
‘Queen of William Fourth. 
BORN 1792-—pIED 1849. 

Adelaide, was the daughter of George 
jFrederick Charles, the late reigning Duke 
af Saxe Meingen, and the Princess Loui- 
sa‘Hieanor. She was born on the 13th 
of August, 1792, and was married to the 
late king William Fourth, (the Duke of 
Clarence,) on the 11th of July, 1818. 
This princess was a remarkably amiable 
and lovely character, and was greatly be- 
loved by the people over whom she reign- 
ed. On the accession of her husband 
William Fourth to the throne, the royal 
pair were married with the most unbound- 
ed enthusiasm, and the popular manner 
of Adelaide, served greatly to heighten 
this feeling, and every subsequent action 
of her life has shown that the love so 
strongly manifested by her people, was 
richly deserved. Adelaide was also for- 
tunate in retaining the affection of her hus- 
band through life, for this is not always 
the ease, particularly when marriages are 
eontraeted as they frequently are in royal 
families, from motives of int>rest, rather 
than from the mutual affection of the par- 
‘ties concerned. 

William Fourth and Adelaide were 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, on the 8th 
of September, 1831. In the month of 
July, 1834, the queen embarked at Wool- 
wich, for Germany, for the purpose of vis- 
iting her mother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Saxe Meingen, whose health at that pe- 
period began to decline. ‘This lady died in 
the year 1837, and she wagdceply mourn- 
ed by -her daughter. ‘ Before the queen 
recovered from this bereavement, the fatal 
illness of the ‘late king commenced, symp- 
toms which indicated organic disease of 








the heart, became perceptible, and they 
were of so serious a nature that all the ef- 
forts of medical skill proved ineffectual to 
check them.” The death of William had 
a deep effect upon his affectionate consort, 
and to re-establish her health which was 
very delicate, she repaired to St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, in company with the late Princess 
Augusta, where she remained until her 
health was entirely restored. On the 3d 
of October, 1838, Adelaide being advised 
by her physicians to spend the winter in a 
warmer clime, ‘embarked on board the 
Hastings, 74 guns, Captain Locke; for 
Malta.” Her health continued good du- 
ring her absence, and she returned home 
in the Hastings, and arrived safely at Spit- 
head on the 23d of May, 1839. The “ next 
winter of her life was passed at Sudbury 
Hall, where she was alarmingly ill, and 
her life was despaired of by her medical 
attendants. She however recovered, and 
in 1847, embarked on board the Howe, 
120 guns, for Madeira,” feeling assurred 
that her winters must be passed in some 
more genial clime than England. Omher 
way to the island of Madeira, the Howe 
put in at the Tagus, and the Queen Dow- 
ager was received with every demonstration 
of respect by the Queen and Prince con- 
sort of Portugal. On the morning of the 
2nd of April, 1848, Adelaide arrived at 
Spithead, and she visited the Queen and 
Prince Albert, at Osborne, the same night, 
sleeping on board the Howe, and the suc- 
ceeding day returning to London. She 
had designed to pass the winter at Stan- 
more, which she had taken of the Mar- 
quess of Abercorn, and at that residence 
died Dec. 2, 1849. Adelaide had two 
daughters, the Princess Charlotte Augusta 
Louisa, born and died March 27, 1819, 
and the Princess Elizabeth Georgianna 
Adelaide, born 20th December, 1820, and 
died March 4th, 1821. Adelaide left the 
following directions respecting her funcral, 
dated Nov. 1841. 

“TI die in all humility, knowing well 
that we are all alike before throne of God, 
and I request therefore that my mortal re- 
mains be conveyed to the grave without 
any pomp or state. They are to bemoved 
to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where I 
request to have as private and quiet a fu- 
neral as possible. I particularly desire 
not to be laid out in state, and the funeral 
to take plrce by daylight; no procession; 
the coffin to be carried by sailors* to the 
chapel. All those of my friends and re- 
lations, who wish to attend to a limited 
number, may do so. I die in peace, and 
wish to be carried to the tomb in peace, 
and free from the vanities and pomp of this 
world. I request not to be dissected or 
embalmed, and I desire to give as little 
trouble as possible. ‘Adelaide R.” 

EsTELLeE. 
* Her husband was many years in the Navy. 














Parental. 
THE PRAYERLESS HOME. 
BY PROF. ALDEN. i 


*“*T have a good offer for my farm,” said 
Mr. Earl to his wife, ‘‘andI think I shall 
sell it.” 

““Why do you wish to sell it?” said 
Mrs. Earl. 

“The land is stony and partly worn 
out. I can go into a new country, where 
land is cheap and fertile, and realize a 
much larger return for the same amount of 
labor.”’ 

“If we go into a new country, there 
will be no schools for our children.” 

** Our children are not old enough. to 
go to school; by the time they are old 
enough, it is most likely schools will be 
established wherever we may go.” 

** We may also be deprived of the privi- 
lege of attending meeting.” 

**We can take our Bibles with us, and 
can read them on the Sabbath, if we akoukd 
happen to settle at a distance from a place 
of meeting.” 

“It will be far better for us to remain 
here where we can educate our children, 
anc bring them under the sound of the 
Gospel.” 

“I must do what I think is required by 
the interest of my family,” 

“Pray remember that property is not 
the only thing needed by our children,” 

A few days after this conversation, the 
bargain was concluded, and the farm be- 





| came the property of Mr, Hale. Mr, Earl 








was to put him in possession of it early in 
the spring. 

Mr. Earl was descended from one of the 
early Puritan settlers of Massachusetts. 
His ancestors for many generations, had 
been devout members of the church of 
Christ. He was the first alien from the 
the commonwealth of Israel. His mother 
was an amiable, but not a pious woman, 
and some thought thatit was owing to her 
that he had not profited by the instruc- 
tions of his pious father, and had turned a 
deaf ear to the Gospe) which he had heard 
from his infancy. He loved the world, 
and, in order to secure a larger portion of 
its goods, he was willing to leave the home 
of his childhood, and the graves of his fa- 
thers, and to take up his abode on the bor- 
ners of civilization. 

His wife was one who preferred Jerusa- 
lem to her chief joy. The old time-worn 
meeting house, with its high, square pews, 
and huge sounding board, was as beauti- 
ful to her as the most faultless specimen of 
architecture to the connoisseur. She de- 
sired that her children might grow up un- 
der the influence of the truths which were 
proclaimed in that house. Her chief de- 
sire, with respect to them, was that they 
might become rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kinzdom. In the spring, she was con- 
strained to bid farewell to her native vil- 
lage. After a wearisome journey, she 
found herself and family in what was then 
a wilderness in the western part of New 
York. The Gospel was not preached in 
the vicinity, nor was even the log school 
house erected. For a time, Mr. E. observ- 
ed the Sabbath so far as resting from la- 
bor was concerned. He even spent some 
time in reading the Bible, but he did not 
pray. In consequence, that blessed book 
was gradually laid aside. 

The climate, and perhaps the labors in- 
cident to a life in the wilderness, caused 
Mrs. E. to fall into a decline. When, 
after a lingering ‘illness, she bade her hus- 
band farewell, she charged him to send her 
children to her native home, that they 
might there be taught, in the school house, 
and the church, truths which could make 
them wise unto salvation. Mr. Earl com- 
plied, in part with his wife’s request. He 
sent his daughter Julia, who was now nine 
years of age, and her younger brother. 
The older one he detained, to assist him 
in his labors. 

It was six years before Julia returned to 
her father. She had spent that time 
among the pious friends of her departed 
mother. She found the home of her child- 
hood greatly changed. A neat village sur- 
rounded the tasteful dwelling now occu- 
pied by her father. The spire of the vil- 
lage church arose aloft, andthe school house 
was not far distant. She rejoiced to re- 
turn to her home, though she was to meet 
its chief charm no more. <A check was 
soon given to her joy. When she sat 
down to the evening meal, the blessing of 
God was not invoked. It was with diffi- 
culty that she could eat. When the hour 
for retiring came, she was still more un- 
happy, as the family separated without 
prayer. 

Mr. E. soon perceived:that his daughter 
did not feel at home in his house. It 
made him sad at heart, for he had long 
looked forward to her return, with hope 
that she would restore in part, at least, the 
loss he had experienced. He said to her 
one day, “Julia, you do not seem to feel 
as much at home as I could wish.” 

After some hesitation, she replied, “I 
do not feel safe here.” 

“Do not feel safe!” 
ishment. 

**T am afraid to live under a roof where 
there is no prayer.” 

The remark went to the father’s heart. 
He thought of all the mercies he had re- 
ceived, the protection he had experienced, 
unasked! He continued to think of his 
ways till his soul fainted withinhim. He 
looked at his oldest son, a Sabbath-break- 
er, and ignorant of God, and could not 
conceal the truth, that it was owing to the 
act in removing him in childhood from the 
means of grace, and exposing him to in- 
fluences that in all probability would 
prove his ruin. 

In a few days he asked Julia to read the 
Scriptures and pray in the family. It was 
with joy that she heard the request, but 
with great difficulty that she complied with 
it. It was not till she was reminded of 
the joyit would give to her mother, could 


said he in aston- 





she be a witness of it, that she consented 
to make the attempt. In a few weeks, on 
a Sabbath morning, the father himself 
took the Bible, and, having read a portion 
kneeled down, ahd with tears besought 
God to teach stammering lips how to pray 
Light, peace and safety took up their abode 
in a dwelling now no longer prayer- 
less. [Mother's Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


**I wonder what Dame Corbett has got 
for us to-day.” ‘Something I know, or 
she never would have sent for us to meet 
her in Duncan’s grove,” said Mary Gun. 
lis to the little girls who met at the foot 
of the hill. 

‘* Hirrup! hurrah! we'll be there first, 
Girls can’t run! Hirrup! hurrah!” ang 
seven boys rushed past the party, just as 
though the girls were nobody at all—and 
they to be sure, were all the world! 

The little girls had no idea of being 
thus challenged, and they all set off a dead 
race for the woods. 

Mary Gunlis was as fleet as a fawn, 
Her foot hardly touched the earth, she 
seemed almost to fly, for she was deter- 
mined, say what he might of girls running 
in general, Jack Densmore should yield 
her the palm that day. 

‘“‘Hirrup! hurrah! there she comes! 
Whew!” and Jack started off as though 
pursued by a wild animal. 

Bound over the stones, jump over the 
ditches, do what you will, Master Jack, 
Mary Gunlis will reach the grove full five 
minutes before you, and you will have to 
bear the laugh of Dame Corbett, who sits 
there, under the large elm tree, already to 
greet you, and laugh that you should be 
beaten in a foot race, and that by a “girl 
—who can’t run!!"" Mary Gunlis stood 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, her 
hair all loose over her shoulders, her 
cheeks red as roses, and her face as pretty 
asa painting, when Jack arrived at the 
goal, full five minutes after her. 

““Ha! ha! Challenge me again, will 
you?”’ and the whole circle of children who 
had now arrived at the spot, joined in the 
laugh, and Jack, (for he was a. good na- 
tured fellow at heart,) Jack laughed too, 
and walking up to the little girl, touched 
his hat, with mock gravity, exclaiming 
** Whew, can’t she run!” 

But it was not for the foot race, Dame 
Corbett had called the children together; 
and when the hearty laugh was over, and 
they all clustered round her, she told 
them ‘it was such a bright beautiful day, 
she thought they would all like a walk 
to the woods, and gather flowers.” ‘* Each 
one, she said, she wanted to bring her a 
boquet of all the wild flowers they could 
find, and when they returned with them, 
she would teach them how to analize them, 
would tell them how they drew up the sap 
through the little pores ofthe stem, and 
how they closed their tiny petals at night.” 

Happy indeed were the children, as they 
wandered up and down the grove, the 
boys choosing the wet and rugged places, 
leaving to the little girls, the smooth and 
dry. Happy indeed were they, when in 
the course of an hour, they returned with 
their hands filled with the most beautiful 
and fresh of the wood flowers. 

There was the modest foxberry blow, 
with its tiny leaves, and sweet perfume; 
the wild anemore, with its graceful stem 
and slightly tinted leaves, the white and 
blue violet, that poets love to tell of, and 
sing of its sweetness and purity; the ladies 
slipper, with its curious workmanship; and 
you may be sure Jack Densmore never 
would have forgotten to pick a side saddle 
flower, and winked his bright black eye 
as he handed it to Mary Gunlis, with the 
words, ‘*Can she ride!’’ All these pretty 
flowers, and many more, the children 
brought to Dame Corbett, and sat down 
in a circle around her, still and quiet to 
listen to her words, for they were all anx- 
ious to know what they could make of the 
pretty red flower she held in her hand, 
and which, she said, ‘‘they would exam- 
ine this afternoon.” 

«« First of all, my little children, said she 
I want you to notice the very small holes 
in the stem. Look carefully, they are 
very small, We call those little holes 
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res. Through these little holes the sap 
jsdrawn up into the flower. The sap is 
what nourishes it. It feeds on it, at least 
we can say 80, for it is what it lives on. 

Now you see these little yellow stamen. 
These little fine yellow things, like threads, 
are what we call stamen. You see they 
gre attached to the stem. You take a 

nd lilly and put the end of the stem in 
your mouth, and draw in your breath, and 
you can see the stamen. That tall, stiff, 
thread—like stamen, as you would call it, 
inthe middle of the other stamen, is what 
we calla pistil. On the top of these sta- 
mens is a little fine dust. Put your finger 
onitand see. That is pollen. That is 
what forms the seed of the fruit, or the 
perry. These bright red leaves of the 
fower are called the petals, and this little 
green cup which shields the whole so 
peautifully and carefully, is the calyx. 
Just look! did you ever think when you 
took up a flower, that it had so many parts? 
It is really wonderful, and every part too 
has its use. 

Now what I have taught you to-day, 
do not forget, and perhaps then some- 
time I will tell you more of the classes, 
and the genus, as botanists term them. 

But there is one verse of Scripture I 
vish you would all learn, and as you think 
over the lesson of the day, you may be 
ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

And now Dame Corbett spread a table 
with nice dainties from out her straw bas- 
ket. The children ate heartily, and as the 
sun went down in the West, they were on 
their way home, not forgetting that the 
next evening Dame Corbett had invited 
them all to her parlor, at six o'clock, to 
hear the story read of “* Kate Dunning, the 
farmer's daughter,” which I shall give 
you next week. 
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LITTLE HENRY’S CHOICE, 


Father, said little Henry, did God make 
the moon, and the stars when he made 
the green grass, and the rivers, and all 
this world ? 

He made them all, Henry, but not all 
at the same time ; bring me your little Bi- 
ble, and open it to the Ist chapter of Gen- 
esis, the 16th verse. ‘*And Ged made 
two great lights: the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: he made the stars also.” Look 
again at the 19th verse. ‘+ And the even- 
ingand the morning were the fourth day.” 
We see by this that God made the sun, 
the moon, and the stars upon the fourth 
day. “And God set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth,” 

And what is the firmament, father ? 

It is the beautiful blue sky which is 
above us; there are many clouds now, but 
they are caused by the vapor or mois- 
ture arising from the earth. 

When God has given us so many enjoy- 
ments, futher, and made for us so many 
beautiful things, does not he expect us to 
dosomething for him, or to give him some- 
thing to pay for so much goodness? I 
give sister Mary half my candy, but I 
always know she will give me half of hers 
when she has some. 

He does, my dear boy, ask us to give 
himour hearts, our first and best affections, 
and to obey his commands contained in 
his holy word ; if we do this, he has prom- 
sed us a home in heaven, to dwell forever 
with him, and be always happy. But if 
ve do not obey his laws, and keep his com- 
mandments, we shall “ be cast into a place 
outer darkness.” He has given us our 
‘hoice, whether we will consecrate our- 
selves to his scrvice and be happy hereaf- 
‘et, or walk in the ways of sin, and be in 
*ternal misery when we die. 

And if I give God my heart, father, and 
® everything he tells us in the Bible, will 
¢ love such a little boy as I am, and take 

me to heaven when I dic? 
». ae dear Henry, he says in his holy 
He Suffer little children to come unto 
mh and forbid them not, for of such is 
¢ kingdom of heaven.” 
ut how can I come to him, father ? 
you pray to God, Henry, with all 
your heart, to make you to aid him, he 





will hear your prayer, and give you his 
grace, to enable you to do right. 

Then father I will pray to him to make 
me do right, and obey all his command- 
ments; so that when I get to be a great 
tall man, I can go and tell everybody how 
good God is, and that he has asked us all 
to love him, and when we die, he will take 
us to live with him in Heaven forever and 
always. 

And will you not, dear reader, like little 
Henry, choose for yourself, ‘* that better 
part which cannot be taken away.” Let 
not the things of the world occupy your 
first thoughts and affections; but dressed 
in the robe of Christ’s righteousness, with- 
stand firmly the vain allurements of this 
world, looking forward to a crown of life 
in the kingdom of heaven, to a realm 
of bliss, the perfect happiness of which 
‘hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” EmMaA. 

Windsor, Vt.. March, 1850. 
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about how you must be dressed?” said 
he. ‘That's true,” replied Nannette, “I 
ought not to have considered my cloth- 
ing, since my lord invites me so kindly, 
I ought to accept his message, and profit 
by his good will.” 

Upon this, she followed the man to- 
wards her kind and pious lord, who thus | 
addressed her—‘ Nannette, I perceived 
your embarrassment, and desired to do 
for you what our Saviour does so often for 
us; I trust now you will not fear to re- 
main here.” ‘ No my lord,” she replied 
respectfully, ‘‘since it is through your 
goodness that I am thus near you, I will 
enjoy this honor with the same good will 
with which you have granted it.” 

Little Louis thanked his father for the 
story, and said that he understood how it 
applied to his fearing to pray to God on 
account of his peasant’s clothes which were 
his faults, and that he often forgot that it 
was through God’s great love that a poor 
sinner, such as he, was invited and per- 
mitted to approach God in prayer. 














COME AS YOU ARE. 

* Translated from “ Le Veritable Ami des En- 
fants,” of Caesar Malan, by a little boy of ten 
years of age. 

A little boy called Louis, having ac- 
knowledged to his father that he often 
feared to pray to God, when he felt very 
conscious of having done what was wrong ; 
the father told him the following true 
story: 

A rich Christian gentleman dwelt in his 
own handsome chateau. His son was 
very ill, and at the point of death. It 
pleased God to spare the life of this child : 
and the father celebrated his son’s conva- 
lescence by showering kindnesses on the 
peasants of his neighborhood: amongst 
other things he gave a splendid feast, at 
which he desired to see all those who had 
‘rendered any service in the house during 
the illness of his son. 

Among the guests was a woman that 
worked on one of this nobleman’s farms, 
named Nannette. The valet who-carried 
the invitation, appeared in the kitchen, 
and «lelivered to this woman the message 
of his master as respectfully as if she had 
been a lady of quality, for there was to be 
no difference made between the guests— 
all were to be equally honored and feasted. 

Nannette was confused at this invita- 
tion, and in the evening she told the far- 
‘mer’s wife, thatshe was determined not to 
go; but being assurred by her mistress 
that she would thereby show a want of 
respect to their benefactor, after she had 
been so kindly invited, Nannette resolved 
to accept the invitation. But it was not 
without emotion that the beheld the day 
and the hour approach when she must set 
out for the feast at the chateau. 

It may be supposed that she put on her 
best clothes. But all the finery of a poor 
servant was nothing to compare to the 
dress of those great ladies, who came to 
the Chateau and who, in passing by Nan- 
nette, did not pay any attention to her 
new and well blackened shoes, or to the 
large red ribbon which encircled her straw 
bonnet. 07 

Nannette continued, however, to ad- 
vance towards the Chateau; she had al- 
ready passed the porter’s lodge, and was 
approaching the mansion boldly, when, at 
a sudden turn of the path, she found her- 
self opposite to the green sward on which 
the tables for the feast were spread, and 
where a multitude of people richly dressed, 
were walking. 

At this moment, the lord of the Cha- 
teau perceived poor Nannette, and saw that 
she blushed and seemed disconcerted; he 
concluded that she would not venture to 
mingle with the rest of the company, and 
having called one of his servants, he sent 
him to encourage her to approach. 

The man covered with a rich livery, ap- 
proached Nannette, and asked her politely, 
why she thus held back-—-she replied, 
“Would you wish me to go to your mas- 
ter’s table in this dress? I am not smart 
enough to appear before him; I am going 
to retire.” 

“‘ But,” said the man, “have you not 
received the invitation of my lord?” 
“Yes,” said Nannette, drawing it from 
her pocket, “here it is.” ‘* What is writ- 
ten on that card?’ she replied by reading 
out the invitation which was addressed in 
the usual manner. ‘* Does it say anything 
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THE CHILD COLPORTEUR. 


“Mother, will you promise me some- 
thing?” asked a little boy, laying his hand 
on his mother’s shoulder as she sat busily 
sewing. ‘Promise you what?” asked 
she. ‘Will you only say yes, mother?” 
“That would be very rash; you do not 
want me to say yes in the dark, do you, 
Eben ?” 

“O, but you had just as lief say so, I 
know,” persisted the child. 

“Then Iam sure you had just as lief 
tell me what you want me to say yes to,” 
said the mother. ‘* Well, then, may I be 
areal colporteur? may I, mother, please?” 
asked the boy, looking earnestly into her 
face. 

“A real colporteur, Eben?” 

“Why, the other day, when I staid at 
home sick, I played colporteur; shall I 
show youhow? You make believe be a 
poor woman in a log cabin, mother, and I 
will come in.” 

Eben went out; his mother sewed on, 
when, by and by a knock was heard at the 
door. ‘*Come in,” said she. The door 
opened, and in walked the make-believe 
colporteur, with his old great coat on, his 
cap over his ears, and a bag of books slung 
over his shoulders. ‘* Would you not 
please to like a good Christian book, 
ma’am ?”’ said the make-believe colporteur ; 
‘one that would do your heart good ?” 

**T do not know as I should,” the old 
woman in the log cabin seemed to answer. 

“Oh, I'll tell you about them, then 
you'll be very thankful I've come.” He 
took down his bag and openedit. ‘‘ Here 
is Little Henry and his Bearer, there is 
hardly anything to equal it ;” turning over 
the leaves of the little book, and thrusting 
them up in her face. ‘* Little Henry was 
a white teathen; he did not know about 
God; he was fretful, and very naughty. 
Neither his mother nor father, nobody told 
him about Jesus. He was left to his poor 
heathen bearer, who taught him to worship 
idols. By and by a young lady from 
England told little Henry of Jesus, and 
then Henry told his bearer. As his bearer 
carried him all around, Henry talked beau- 
tifully to him. He told him how Jesus 
loved the poor heathen, and died to save 
them. Then his bearer too became a 
Christian. Then he was happy; he was 
not happy before. Is it not pretty? O, 
itis good; I think you had better take it ?” 

“But suppose I am too poor to buy?” 

“Then you shall have it for nothing, if 
you will read it, and mind all the bearer 
says. It is as good as preaching—please 
take it;’’ and the make-believe colporteur 
putéhe:dgpok into the hands of the make- 
believe woman of the log-cabin. 

“There, mother,” Eben then exclaimed, 
shoving back his cap, ‘‘ cannot I be a real 
colporteur? Why, mother,” he went on 
to say, while a deep scriousness overspread 
his face, ‘did you know there are a great 
many very wicked folks down behind this 
street. The little children swear awfully. 
I asked them if they had any good books, 
and they said no. Is not this a good 
place for a colporteur, mother; and ought 
we not to do something for them? Could 
not I be a colporteur, mother? I am not 
too little ; am I?” 





“Where can you get books, Eben?’’ 
asked she, 

“Why, have not I got some? Jane 
can give me a few, and Susan—perhaps 
you and father will be glad to help. Don’t 
you think, mother, we can spare our books? 
we have read them through and through ; 
why, you know we ought to try to do good 
with them.” 

The mother was very much pleased with 
the plan, and when he begged to begin next 
Saturday afternoon, she gave her consent. 
How interested was Eben collecting and 
assorting his little books; this would do 
best, and that had the ten commandments 
in it, and another was about lying; he 
looked them all over, and could tell what 
each was about. When Saturday after- 
noon came, his mother thought he might 
forget it, for his brothers loved play, and 
always wanted Eben to go with them; but 
no, Eben took no interest in bat and ball 
upon the common; he had another plan 
which he liked better; so he packed his 
little books into a basket, and set forth. 

‘**Good by, Mr. Colporteur,” exclaimed 
Jane. His mother took a tender inter- 
est in all his proceedings; she did not 
hinder him, for she thought haply the Lord 
had sent him; and when she watched him 
go forth so serious and so earnest, she bade 
him God speed in her heart, and prayed 
that the gracious Saviour might please to 
bless these humble doings. 

Eben was gone a long while, and when 
at last he came back, he had many things 
to tell his mother. ‘‘ Why, mother,” said 
he, “‘ all the mothers were as glad as could 
be; and some of the little children that 
could not read, I-read to them. There 
was one big boy who swore, mother,” 
said the child, fixing his large eyes upon 
her; “I told him about the third com- 
mandment. I told him God would punish 
swearers; I told him I would bring him a 
book about it.” 

Was not the mission of this child col- 
porteur a beautiful one? I have thought 
how many nurseries and bookcases there 
are in Christian homes piled up with books, 
read and re-read for the last time, laid 
away and cast aside, which are not yet too 
old to be useful, and which might be 
threading their way to the. alleys of igno- 
rance and sin; and I have wondered if 
children, dear Christian children, in their 
simplicity and earnestness, might not go 
forth to the poor, ragged, vicious children 
of their neighborhoods, and carry to them 
the bread and water of life. 

Ah, children, do you not often abuse 
books? Is not a cover gone from one, and 
have you not torn up the stray leaf of 
another, without thinking, minding, or 
caring about it? Stop a moment, and 
think if these good little books may not be 
ofuse still; you have read and lovedthem; 
are there not many, many others who 
would love to read them too? On some 
bright Wednesday afternoon, can you not 
forsake your play, your dolls, or your 
skates, and gather up a little store of neg- 
lected books for the destitute corners and 
alleys of your neighborhood—as destitute 
as the log cabin on the distant prairie ? 
Can you not become a child-colporteur ? 
O it would be a beautiful and blessed mis- 
sion.— Portsmouth. [Am. Messenger. 


Cditorial. 
SHORT STORIES.—NO. V. 

Iam glad to see you again. Blessed be: 
God for preserving us. As I agreed in my 
last, I wiil now proceed to tell you where those 
go to who are not permitted to enter that beau- 
tiful, golden city. They go into hell. It is 
called a place burning with fire and brimstone. 
The Lord is very kind in telling us about this 
awful hell, so that we may know about it and 
shun it. If we were not told of it, and warn- 
ed against it, we might not be prepared to es- 
cape it. So your mother and friends tell you, 
when young, that fire will burn you, and that 
water will drown you. You would think your. 
mother unkind, if she did not tell you of your 
danger, so that you might shun it: so God 
would have been unkind, if he had not told us 
about hell, and what a dreadful place of suffer- 
ing it was. He has told us about heaven, too, 
and the happiness of that place, and told us 
how to shun hell, and arrive safely to heaven ; 
and he is not willing that any should go to hell ; 
but persuades all to follow him, and so arrive 
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safely to heaven. Now the way to heaven, at 
last, is the very way in which you will be the 
happiest in this life. Sin is a destructive thing, 
and you should shun it as you would a serpent. 
You would not like to take up a serpent in your 
bosom, because it appears fine. Sin looks 
pleasant, and tastes sweet, but at the end i 
bites like a serpent, and stings like an adder ; 
You have heard much about drunkards, how 
wretched they are; andhow ragged and mise- 
rable their children are, and how they often 
die in the woods, or freeze in the snow. 

Now what makes them so unhappy and 
wretched? It isrum. Well, rum tastes very 
sweet to them, and when they take it, it makes 
them very happy fora while, but their happi- 
ness soon ends in sorrow; so it is with every 
sin; it pleases fora while, but it bites at last 
—it pushes you down a little nearer that hell. 
You take up a novel to read, or a foolish story 
in a newspaper, and it will bite like a serpent 
inthe end. {t may seem very pleasant, at first 
like the drunkard’s dream, and you may choose 
to read it, rather than some good piece, but it 
will bite you at last, like a serpent. The drunk- 
ard’s dream, and the bite of a serpent, both, 
blind the eye, so as to make you believe that 
there is no heaven or hell; or, at least that 
there is no hell. So it is with every sin. Sin 
has a charm, and death is the charm. 

A serpent once charmed a poor squirrel into 
its mouth. The serpent opened its mouth, 
and set upa charming sound, so that the poor 
squirrel was charmed into its mouth, and was 
eat up alive. So fine dress, rich tasty food, 
fooolish wicked plays, Sabbath-breaking, quar- 
relling, disobeying parents, telling lies, &c., 
all of them, to wicked children have a charm, 
but they bite and sting, and ‘ill at last, and 
send to hell. 

Miss Wanton you know; young Miss Wan- 
ton is often teasing her mother for some fine 
thing, so that her mates may admire her fine 
dress: but does not consider how dirty and 
ragged, and mean her squalling heart looks to 
God, and angels, and all good spirits; and how 
unprepared such a temper makes her for sick- 
ness or death, which good children are happy 
in. Your lovely sister, Miss Thoughtful, will 
tell you that the happiest way to live, is the 
way todie happy. She is continually looking 
for a horse and chariot, all made of sunbeams, 
and paved with love to come from heaven to 
carry her there: and she is doing all she can 
for her mother and others, every day and hour, 
not knowing how soon the post may come. 

She reads the Bible because it tells her 
about heaven, that golden city of which we 
haye spoken before, and she watches to keep 
her mind as free from sin as you would a white 
cambric dress from blots. She is happy all 
the time in her work, for in this way she is 
ready to depart ; she is happy in prayer, devo- 
tions and diversions, for the same reason, and 
whenever the carriage shall come to carry her 
to her heavenly home, she will then be very 
happy. Now, dear children, I warn you all 
to be like the lovely Miss Thoughtful. 

As I have detained you so long on this sub- 
ject, I must leave the remainder for my next. 

CuHiLpReEn’s FRiEnp. 
} — —.-____] 


NEW ALMSHOUSE BOSTON. 


Our readers have probably all heard that a 
great many Emigrants, men, women and chil- 
dren, poor, sick, cripples, and even idiots—have 
arrived in Boston, from Europe, in former years. 
They have filled our Alms Houses and Hospi- 
tals; and yet we may expect thousands more 
to come on the next summer and succeeding 
years. They leave their native land to escape 
from famine and pestilence. But what can be 
done for their relief, and for our own protection 
from the diseases which they bring with them ? 
The City Government have commenced the 
erection ofa new Alms House, large and con- 
venient, on Deer Island, in Boston Harbor, a 
Yew miles from the city. A beautiful engravy- 
ed and colored view of this building, with a 
particular deseription, has been sent to the 
office of the Youth’s Companion. If our col- 
umns would admit it, we would give a full de- 
scription; but we can give only a few ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet. The plan of the 
Alms House is designed by Louis Dwight and 
Gridley J. F. Bryant. We think it is a Model 
lms House, exceeding anything we have 
ever seen, calculated to promote the health, 
comfort, improvement and usefulness of the 


| dred inmates; i. e., not less than six hundred 
| cubic feet of space to each one. 


poor. Our only fear is, that it will attract to 
us, more than our share of Foreign Paupers. 


Size.—The size of the building is such, as 
to allow four feet by twelve, on the floor, and 
twelve feet in height, to each of twelve hun- 


Form and Dimensions.—The form and struc- 
ture is that of a “ Latin Cross,” having its four 
wings radiating at right angles from a “central 
building.” The central building is four sto- 
ries high, the lower one (ona uniform level 
with the cellars or work-rooms of the north, 
east and west wings) contains the bathing 
rooms, cleansing-rooms, furnace and fuel rooms 
—the two next stories contain thé ral 
guard-room, to be used also as a work-room ; 
the next story is the chapel; and the upper 
story is the hospital. ‘lhe south wing is four 
stories high ; the lower one contains the fami- 
ly kitchens and entry of the superintendent’s 
family; the second is appropriated for the 
family parlors of the superintendent, and a 
room for the use of the directors, together with 
the entrances and stair cases, and the opening 
or carriage way for receiving the paupers. 
The stair-cases communicating with the guard 
room, and with the cleaning-rooms in the low- 
er story of the central building, are also locat- 
ed in this story. The two remaining stories 
will be used for the family sleeping-rooms, su- 
perintendent’s office, officer’s rooms, and bath- 
ing-rooms—together with the entries, passages, 
closets and stair cases. Each of the north. 
east and west wings are three stories high, with 
basements and atticks over the whole surface 
of each wing. The basements are for work- 
rooms. The remaining stories, including the 
attics, contain the wards, hospitals, and day- 
rooms for the inmates, together with the sleep- 
ing and inspection rooms for the nurses and 
attendants. 

There are eight circular towers attached to 
the exterior walls of the north, east and west 
wings; they contain the water closets requi- 
site for the inmates of the building ; two of 
them containing stair-cases. The water clos- 
ets are placed on the level of every. story, 
and entered iinmediately from the floors there- 
of, and are disconnected from the main build- 
ing by a column of air passing through up- 
right openings, in the exterior walls of the 
towers, opposite to each other, and placed near 
the walls of the building. [Dimensions omitted.} 

Proportions.—It will be seen at once, that 
the proportions of the building are arithmetic 
—the centre building isa cube of 75 feet, with 
the corners subtended; the superintendent’s 
house is a cube of 50 feet; the north wing is 
two cubes of 50 feet cach; the south wing is 
two cubes of 50 feet each; and the east wing 
four cubes of 50 feet each. These proportions 
are in harmony and are consistent with good 
taste. 

Distribution—The paupers as they arrive, 
are received at a central point, under the eye 
of the superintendent, in his office, as they ap- 
proach; thoroughly cleaned, if necessary, in 
the basement central apartments for cleansing ; 
and distributed when prepared for distribution, 
to those parts of the building assigned to the 
classes to which they belong. The superin- 
tendent has not a great amount of travel, to 
see and know, whether persons of different 
classes are received as they ought to be re- 
ceived; cleansed as they ought to becleansed ; 
and distributed when cleansed, to the places 
where they should go; but he can attend to all 
these things with ease, and without loss of 
time, as the plan is arranged. It is designed 
for convenient despatch. 

Classification.—Provision is made in the plan 
for an effectual separation of the sexes; also, 
for placiug the sick of each sex, in'suitable 
apartments for hospital purposes ; the lying-in 
women, too, with the infant children, are pro- 
vided for; and the children of an older age, 
all in apartments of sufficient size, and adapta- 
tion, to accommodate any probable number of 
either class: the healthy and laboring women 
have apartments for them, and the healthy and 
laboring men have apartments for them; the 
aged and infirm men, and the aged and infirm 
women have apartments, convenient of access 
for them ; the colored people, also, have apart- 
ments, to some extent, for their own class. 
The plan is particularly designed for a good 
classification. 

Employment.—Large provision is made for 
work, within doors, in the work rooms, which 
occupy the entire basement of the north, east, 
and west wings; and other shops may be added 
if required in the yards, radiating, and under 
supervision from the centre building, one story 
high, of any required extent. 

Instruction.—There is a school-reom for the 
children, on the same floor with theizgleeping 
rooms and washing room,which is large enough, 
- enough, and well enough ventilated, warm- 
ed and furnished, for the purposes of a school 
room, for any probable number of children, in 
the establishment, and there are large, airy 
and good rooms enough, including the chapel, 
where adults may receive instruction, if they 
desire it, and further provision, without dis- 
turbing the other parts, can be made for it. 
It is well designed for instruction. 

Religious Worship.—There is a chapel, with 
a gallery, occupying 75 by 75 feet, on the third 


attic floors, which is well lighted, in a central 
position, of convenient access from all parts of 
the establishment, and which is commodious 
enough for those, who are able to attend re- 
ligious worship, out of even a larger popula- 
tion than 1200. It is well designed for relig- 
ious worship. 

Humanity.—There are hospitals for men and 
women, and lying-in rooms, convenient of 
access, occupying the whole width of the 
wings, well lighted and well ventilated, twelve 
feet high, and commodious enough for any 
probable number of sick, and if a larger pro- 
portion ofthe population than usual, should be 
sick, the rooms are all so large, airy, well 
lighted, and convenient of access, that it would 
be only necessary to appropriate rooms ordi- 
narily used for other purposes, for greater 
hospital accommodation. ‘The humanity of 
the structure besides, is apparent, in its adap- 
tation, dimensions and proportions, in its air, 
light, heat, convenience, instruction, religious 
worship and employment. It is well designed 
for humanity. 








LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


° Ashfield, Mass., March 26, 1850. 
Mr. Willis:—Dear Sir.—We noticed in the 
Youth’s Companion, a few weeks since, that 
some one had let the paper “ go to bed with- 
out its supper,” but as we like it very much, we 
thought best, to let it have three meals per day, 
as we think it deserves them. We therefore+ 
enclose one dollar, to pay for its meals anoth- 
er year, commencing with the first of April 
next. Please change the name from Miss J. 
A. Williams, to Mary Abby Williams. 
You may, perhaps, hardly credit it, yet it is 
a fact, that we have snow-banks here, from 
six to seven feet deep, and if any of your little 
readers wish fora “good slide down a hill,” 
they may be pretty sure of one, if they come 
before the Ist of May next. Yesterday and 
the day before, were about as cold and windy 
days, as we have had this winter, the snow 
filling the air, so that it was impossible to see 
as faras the road, some of the time. 
Your little reader, 

JerusHa ANN WILLIAMS. 





— Dariety, 








INSTRUCTION FROM BABES. 


William Hone, a noted English author, was 
a deist. While passing a turnpike-gate, as he 
was travelling on foot through Wales he saw 
a young girl taking her dinner of goats’ milk 
and bread, and at the same time reading her 
New Testament. The scene was just of a 
character to impress him. On entering into 
conversation with her, he was overwhelmed 
with astonishment to find this poor barefooted, 
unsophisticated girl, “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” and listened to the use made of them, 


heart was subdued, and soon after he avowed 
himself a believer in Christ, and united with 
the church. 

a 


A JEWISH PARABLE. 


A poor man was travelling on a hot day, 
carrying a heavy load upon hisback. A rich 
man passing by in his chariot, took pity on 
him, and invited him to take a seat in his cha- 
riot behind. Shortly after, on turning round, 
the rich man saw the pilgrim still oppressed 
with the load upon his back, and asked why 
he did not lay it on the chariot. The poor 
man said that it was enough that he had been 
allowed to be himself carried in the chariot, 
and he could not presume to ask for more. 
“Oh, foolish man,” was the reply, “if I am 
willing and able to carry you, am I not able 
also to carry your burden?” 

Oppressed .and anxious Christian, do you 
not see in this man your own unbeliefand folly ? 
He who has accepted your person, and is your 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, expects 
you to cast upon him all your burden of cares 
too, and He is able to sustain it—Churchman’s 
Monthly Penny Mag. 

———— 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS SCHOOL 
FEL 


The Boston Eagle says—Rev. Mr. Cush- 
man, during some remarks at the dedication of 
the new Mayhew school house, referred to the 
time, when it was customary at the south for 
servants to hand round mint juleps in the 
schools. He spoke of Thomas Jefferson, and 
a fellow student who sat beside him. The 
former abstained from juleps, but the latter in- 
dulged in them. Thirty-five years afterward, 
in a bar room, the latter spoke of the differ- 
ence in early habits, and confessed to be a 
confirmed drunkard, while Jefferson was Pres- 
ident of the United States, 

_—-_—. 


SWARTZ. 


The mother of Christian Frederick Swartz, 
on her dying bed, informed her husband and 
her pastor, that she had dedicated her son to 
the Lord, and obtained a promise from them 





floor of the centre building, two stories in 
height—the floors of the chapel and gallery, 


that the infant should be trained in the re- 
membrance of this sacred destination, and if 
he should, in due time, express a desire to be 








being on a level with the third story, and the 


educated for the ministry, they would cherish 


and to the power they had on her soul. His fF 


—$————————————x 


and promote it to the uttermost of thei 

Swartz became the missionary nine ae 
dia, and died when about 73 years old Pita 
been instrumental, as is supposed, of the c 4 
version of thousands of souls. 7” 
_—~—. 


GOOD NATURE. 


Ifa man be gracious and courteous to stran 
gers, it shows he isa citizen of the world and 
that his heart is no island cut off from othe 
lands, but a continent that joins to them: if 
he be compassionate towards the afflictions of 
others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
balm ; if he easily pardons and remits offences, 
it shows that his mind is planted above inju. 
ries, so that he cannot be shot; if he be thank. 
ful for small benefits, it shows that he weil “a 
men’s minds, and not their trash. . 
—_—o— 


THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 


When the friends of Sir Humphrey Dg 

were expressing their high admiration of he 
valuable discoveries, he interrupted them with 
this extraordinary remark. The greatest 
discovery that I have ever made, was the dis- 
covery of Mike Farraday ;” a poor boy whom 
he picked up ina work shop, and whose after 
lite did credit to the philosopher’s assertion for 
he is now the world-renowned Sir M. Farraday 
_——_s : 


SWEARING. 


A pious man was once in company with a 
gentleman who frequently used the words 
devil, deuce, etc., and at last took the name of 
God in vain. “Stop sir,” said the old man: 
“{ said nothing while you only used freedom 
with the name of your master, but I insist upon 
it you shall use no such freedom with the 
name of my Master.” 

_—— 


THE MORNING AND EVENING OF LIFE. 
The following is an inscription on a tomb- 
stone in Massachusetts. It is beautiful: 


“I came in the morning—it was spring 
And I smiled ; 
I walked out at noon—it was summer, 
AndI was glad; 
I sat me down at even—it was autumn, 
And I was sad; 
I laid me down at night—it was winter, 
And I slept.” 
a 
_ A -rew Lurneran Laptes circulated tracts 
in New York. The tracts under God, were 
the means of organizing a Sebbath School. 
The Sabbath School led toa series of religious 
meetings, where the blessing of God descend- 
ed on precious souls. Among them was a 
determined Universalist, and also his wife 
and daughter, who trust they have been con- 
verted to God. 
ee 


A person who undertakes to raise himself 
by scandalizing others, might just as well sit 
down on a wheelbarrow, and undertake to 
wheel himself. 


He, who inthe same given time can pro- 
duce more than many others, has vigor; he, 
who can produce more and better, has talents; 
he who can produce what none else can, has 
genius. 


We do not find a pearl in every shell 








Poetry. 


UNION AND LIBERTY. 
BY REV. DR. GILMAN, OF CHARLESTON, %. C- 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 

Who would draw the invidious line? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the Past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
.We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages, must ye droop again ? 
Maker, shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No! receive our ardent vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 

“ Union—Liberty !” 


DEATH OF A CHILD. 


“ There’s many an empty cradle, 
There’s many a vacant bed, 
There’s many a lonely bosom, 
Whose joy and light are fled; 
For thick in yonder grave-yard 
The little hillocks lay, 

And hundreds of sweet blossoms 
Are gathered there to-day.” 

























































